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AN  ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 

BEULAH  SALINE  SPA. 


The  village  of  Norwood,  the  site  of  the  mineral 
spring  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  stands  seven  miles 
south  of  London,  upon  one  of  those  elevations 
known  as  the  Norwood  hills.  From  trigonome¬ 
trical  observation,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
height  of  these  hills  is  about  three  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low 
water  *.  Thus  placed  above  the  fogs  of  the  plain, 
and  removed  from  the  smoky  and  contaminated 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis,  the  air  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  pure  and  invigorating 
qualities. 

*  By  accurate  observation  of  the  height  of  the  fog,  relatively  with  the 
higher  edifices  whose  elevation  is  known,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  fogs  of  London  never  rise  more  than  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet  above  the  same  level.  In  some  instances,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  pure  air  and  the  fog  is  distinctly  defined  ; 
on  other  occasions,  the  latter  dissipates  itself  so  gradually  into  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  atmosphere  as  to  show  no  line  of  separation. 
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Norwood  was,  in  the  memory  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  still  living,  an  entire  forest  of  oaks,  and 
the  well-known  resort  of  the  swarthy  remnant  of 
those  vagrant  Egyptians  who  way-lay  the  path  of 
the  too  credulous  maiden,  to  hid  her  hope  or  fear 
events,  which  often  guide  the  future  tenor  of  her 
life,  realizing  in  dreams  fortunes  as  unsubstantial 
and  visionary  as  the  flattering  and  deceptive  ve¬ 
hicle  that,  for  a  happy  while,  depicts  their  ideal 
existence  on  the  slumbering  imagination. 

But  this  romantic  spot  has  become  an  object  of 
still  more  attractive  interest  on  account  of  the 
virtues  of  a  medicinal  saline  spring,  which  gushes 
out  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  Beulah,  the  estate 
of  J.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  whose  public  spirit  is  due 
the  merit  of  introducing  into  more  general  notice 
this  picturesque  resort  of  health — a  resort,  from 
its  vicinity,  of  such  great  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  Spa  lies  embosomed  in  a  wood  of  oaks^ 
open  to  the  south-west,  whose  dense  foliage  shel¬ 
ters  and  protects  it,  and  is  now  the  sole  remaining 
vestige  of  the  former  haunts  of  the  gipsies.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  space  of  more  than  twenty-five  acres,  and 
the  gentle  inclination  of  the  ground  keeps  the 
foot  paths  always  dry,  by  draining  off  the  rain 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  falls.  The  grounds  are 
entered  at  an  elegant  rustic  lodge,  where  a  new 
carriage  road,  leading  to  Croydon,  commences, 
the  private  property  of  the  estate  and  attached  to 
the  Spa,  which  winds  round  the  flank  of  the  hill. 
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cut  upon  an  inclined  plain,  and  protected  by 
hanging  woods  *.  These  have  been  laid  out  un¬ 
der  the  direction,  and  adorned  by  the  chaste  and 
elegant  taste  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton.  Rustic 
edifices,  in  graceful  keeping  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot,  embellish  its  finest  points  of 
view,  and  walks  and  drives  traverse  the  sylvan 
scene,  varying,  with  picturesque  effect,  the  native 
wildness  of  the  landscape.  From  its  terraced 
promenades  the  eye  commands  a  panoramic  view 
of  great  extent,  encompassing,  within  its  sweep, 
a  range  of  country  of  inimitable  beauty.  The 
ancient  archiepiscopal  town  of  Croydon  lies  at 
your  feet ;  more  remote,  the  Banstead  Downs 
spread  a  carpet  of  richest  green  to  the  sight ;  in 
the  distance,  Windsor  Castle  peers  its  majestic 
towers  above  the  perspective  mist ;  while  the  ut¬ 
most  verge  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  range  of  the  Surrey  and  Hampshire  hills. 
Turning  to  the  left,  you  have  a  view  of  Addis- 
combe  Place,  the  seminary  for  cadets  of  the  East 
India  Company;  of  Shirley,  the  seat  of  John 
Maberly,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  of  the  Addington  hills, 
coated  with  fragrant  heaths ;  and  of  the  park,  the 
seat  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
when  the  prospect,  deepening  in  extent,  stretches 


*  This  road  extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  great  convenience 
of  such  to  invalids  and  families,  taking  horse  or  carriage  exercise,  re» 
moved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  of  a  public  highway,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  visitors  to  the  Spa,  apart  from  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 
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as  far  as  Knockholt  Beeches,  near  Seven  Oaks, 
and,  winding  round,  comprehends  the  tall  spire 
of  Beckenham  Church  piercing  through  the 
dense  woods  which  surround  it ;  Shooter’s  Hill, 
Blackheath,  and  the  villages  that  intervene.  It 
is  on  such  scenery  that  the  eye  delights  to  linger 
—of  which  the  feverish  and  harrassed  feelings  of 
a  sickly  frame  are  soothed  by  the  contemplation; 
and  when  the  visitor  wishes  to  vary  the  pleasing 
impression  and  soften  it  into  shade,  he  can  de¬ 
scend  by  foot-paths  that  lead  through  the  wToods 
in  all  directions,  and  lose  himself  in  solitude  amid 
their  wild  meanderings. 

The  Spa  has  long  been  resorted  to  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  from  expe¬ 
riencing  its  beneficial  effects  in  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases,  have  sustained  its  sanative  character,  and 
kept  it  from  sinking  into  total  neglect. 


OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  WATER. 

The  wrater  drawn  fresh  from  the  well  is  beauti¬ 
fully  transparent  and  sparkling.  Innumerable 
bubbles  of  fixed  air  are  seen  rising  to  the  surface, 
when  allowed  to  stand.  Its  taste  is  distinctly 
bitter,  without  being  at  all  disagreeable,  leaving 
on  the  palate  the  peculiar  flavour  of  its  predomi¬ 
nant  saline  ingredient,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  temperature  of  the  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is  52°  of  Fahrenheit ;  its  specific  gravity 
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1011 ;  and,  by  an  analysis  of  its  composition  by 
those  distinguished  scientific  chemists,,  Messrs. 
Faraday  and  Hume,  the  following  are  the  solid 
contents  of  a  quart  of  the  water  * 


BEULAH  SALINE. 


Sulphate  of  magnesia ...  123 

Sulphate  of  soda  andl  ^ 
magnesia . J 

Muriate  of  soda . 19 

Muriate  of  magnesia  ..  .  18| 

Carbonate  of  lime . 15 

Carbonate  of  soda .  3 


Grains....  210| 


CHELTENHAM  PURE 
SALINE. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. ...  22 


Sulphate  of  soda  . .  30 

Muriate  of  soda . 100 

Sulphate  of  lime .  9 

Grains . 161 


As  a  mean  of  comparison,  the  saline  contents  of  a 
quart  of  the  Cheltenham  pure  saline,  as  analysed 
by  Mr.  Brande,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Faraday 
in  the  professorship  at  the  Royal  Institution,  is 
placed  opposite  to  the  Beulah  Spring,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  much  superior,  as  an 
aperient  wrater,  the  latter  is  to  that  of  Cheltenham. 
And,  first,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gross 
amount  of  the  several  salts,  in  the  same  quantity 
of  the  waters,  is  much  greater  in  the  Beulah  than 
in  the  Cheltenham  spring,  the  difference  being 
forty-nine  grains  and  a  half  of  solid  saline  matter 
in  a  quart — that  is,  the  impregnation  is  nearly 
one-third  stronger  ;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of 


*  On  repeating  the  analysis,  it  is  almost  presumptuous  to  say,  after 
such  experienced  analytic  chemists,  that  I  found  our  results  to  agree 
I  may  only  add,  that  I  could  detect  neither  iodine  nor  brome  in  these 
waters,  substances  which  do  exist  in  some  other  saline  springs  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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the  saline  ingredients  also  merit  observation. 
One  hundred  grains,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  consist,  as  we  see,  in  the  Chelten¬ 
ham,  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  table-salt  *. 
Now,  this  substance,  when  perfectly  freed  from 
other  salts  adhering  to  it,  possesses  compara¬ 
tively  very  feeble  aperient  properties ;  whereas 
the  mass  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Beulah  Spa  is 
composed  of  two  powerful  saline  substances,  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  that  peculiar  double 
salt,  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  con¬ 
stituting  three-fourths  of  the  whole  saline  im¬ 
pregnation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  de¬ 
serving  of  notice,  that  synthesis  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  form  this  double  salt  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid; 
and  it  is  another  additional  instance  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  inimitable  manner  in  which  Nature  ela¬ 
borates  the  sanative  composition  of  mineral 
springs;  for,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  an  in¬ 
contestable  and  well-established  fact,  that  no  fac¬ 
titious  composition,  made  to  resemble  any  mineral 
spring,  ever  does  equal  that  poured  out  from  its 
native  source.  The  dilute  form  and  minute  sub¬ 
division,  in  which  the  ingredients  exist  in  natural 
mineral  waters,  are  particularly  favorable  for 
their  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  system,  and  which  cannot  be  imi- 

*  This  salt  is  sometimes  denominated  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
still  more  strongly  predominates  in  the  Leamington  waters. 
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tated  by  mere  mechanical  comminution  or  ordinary 
chemical  solution.  The  double  salt  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  magnesia  does  not  chrystalize  in  the 
form  of  either  salt  singly,  which  we  know  to  be 
that  of  a  prism,  but  in  that  of  a  rhomboid.  That 
distinguished  chemist,  the  late  Dr.  John  Murray, 
was  the  first  to  determine  the  existence  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  salt  as  one  of  the  natural  ingredients  of  cer¬ 
tain  saline  springs,  and  he  detected  it  also  as  a 
component  in  the  brine  or  mother  liquor  of  sea¬ 
water.  No  saline  spring,  yet  discovered  in  this 
country,  contains  ingredients  more  purely  saline 
than  those  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  none  that  has  so  strong  a  saline  impregna¬ 
tion  ;  no  trace  of  iron  is  detectable  in  it,  neither, 
as  I  have  said,  could  I  find  any  iodine  or  brome. 
Now,  the  first  of  these  substances  is,  in  the  cure  of 
many  forms  of  disease,  not  at  all  a  desirable  com¬ 
ponent,  and,  of  the  two  latter,  it  may  safely  be 
averred,  that  their  precise  medicinal  virtues  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  well  appropriated  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  noxious  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  qualities  have  been  correctly  ascertained 
and  established.  Therefore,  the  absence  of  all 
the  three  substances  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  Beulah  spring.  In 
those  cases  where  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to 
join  the  tonic  power  of  a  chalybeate  with  the  al¬ 
terative  properties  of  the  waters,  this  can  readily 
be  done,  at  any  time,  with  the  sanction  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  physician. 
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OF  THEIR  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  AND  EFFECTS. 

A  review  of  the  analysis  given  in  a  preceding 
page  at  once  points  out  the  effects  of  the  Beulah 
Spring,  when  taken,  to  be  those  of  a  mild,  yet 
active  aperient,  diuretic,  and  alterative ;  and 
when  we  come  to  regard  its  application  as  a 
remedial  agent,  this  embraces  a  catalogue  of  a 
very  prevalent  and  extensive  class  of  maladies. 
There  are  so  many  diseases  which  originate  from 
a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels ;  there  are  so 
many  diseases  that  induce  a  deranged  condition 
of  these  organs ;  there  are  so  many  diseases 
which  are  benefited  by  adjusting  the  disordered 
tone  of  digestion,  that  an  aperient  saline  spring, 
operating  in  a  mild  manner,  necessarily  assists— 
nay,  of  itself  often  completes  a  cure.  Hence,  as 
an  efficacious  mean  of  accomplishing,  in  nume¬ 
rous  instances,  this  desirable  end,  I  know  of  none 
better  suited  from  their  nature,  or  more  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  mildness  and  certainty  of  their 
operation,  than  a  course  of  the  waters  we  are 
treating  of,  if  properly  regulated. 

As  health  may  be  defined  to  consist  in  a  just 
equilibrium  of  action  in  all  the  functions  of  the 
body,  so  the  definition  of  disease  may  be  summed 
up  in  describing  it  as  consisting  in  this  equipoise 
being  broken  down  in  one  or  more  of  its  parts. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  the  rational  object  of  the 
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methodus  medendi ,  in  all  cases,,  resolves  itself 
into  an  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
to  re-adjust  the  equilibrium.  When  he  has 
accomplished  this,  the  cure  is  perfectly  effected. 
Since,  therefore,  we  possess  a  coadjutant  so 
influential  in  assisting  this  great  purpose  as 
a  natural  saline  spring,  and  whose  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  as  an  aperient  is,  that  it  can  be  persisted 
in  for  a  continuance  without  debilitating  the 
body ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  emunctory  func¬ 
tions  of  health  are  restored  by  its  direct  and 
indirect  operation,  the  patient  actually  gains 
strength  under  its  use,  we  might  be  justified  in 
inferring  a  priori,  had  not  experience  already 
established  the  fact,  that  the  Beulah  Spa  would 
be  especially  beneficial  in  all  cases  that  depend 
on  obscure  inflammatory  action  going  on  in  some 
internal  organ,  where,  by  liberating  the  circula¬ 
ting  system  from  some  forced  influence,  and 
opening  the  emunctories,  it  should  disable  the 
local  morbid  action  from  continuing  latently  to 
prey  on  the  vitals.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  a 
course  of  the  Beulah  waters  proves  remedial  in 
the  following  diseases  ; — and  first  of 

Dyspepsia  or  indigestion. — This  disease  is 
characterized  by  a  diversity  of  symptoms,  which 
are  variously  combined  in  different  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  first  symptom  experienced  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in 
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the  stomach  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  this  con¬ 
tinues  until  a  chemical  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  mass  of  the  ingesta,  whatever  that  may  have 
consisted  of.  This  sensation  proceeds  from  a 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  organ,  wherein  the 
stomach,  in  fact,  is  so  sensible  as  to  feel  pained 
by  the  load  that  oppresses  it.  This  change 
taking  place,  a  new  set  of  symptoms  are  now 
superadded — distention,  pain,  flatulence,  acid  or 
acrid  eructations  of  the  unconcocted  food,  habi¬ 
tual  constipation,  heartburn,  violent  headaches, 
languor,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  indifference  to  all 
that  in  health  is  usually  interesting.  To  the 
above  distressing  catalogue  may  be  added  unre¬ 
freshing  sleep  and  disturbing  dreams  ;  the  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  tenacious  brown  fur  ;  the  alvine 
evacuations  are  discoloured  and  offensive,  and 
anomalous  pains  vex  different  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  disease  is  still  more  advanced,  the 
action  of  the  heart  becomes  irregular,  and  palpi¬ 
tations  come  on  in  bed,  so  violent  as  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  going  to  sleep  ;  a  feeling  of 
general  uneasiness  and  restlessness  pervades  the 
whole  frame,  and  in  this  stage  the  complaint  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
I  have  known  the  vital  powers  of  the  stomach  in 
some  cases  to  be  so  weakened  that  liquids  have  been 
eructed  a  considerable  time  after  they  had  been 
swallowed  as  cold  as  they  were  when  first  taken. 

The  objects  of  cure  in  this  disease  are  two¬ 
fold  ;  first,  to  bring  the  digestive  organs  into 
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such  a  condition  of  health  as  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  the  food  for  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
body ;  and*  secondly,  to  confirm  the  strength 
gained  through  properly  digested  aliment,  by 
giving  tone  to  the  system  generally.  As  a  prin¬ 
cipal  mean  to  accomplish  the  first  intention, 
experience  has  already  confirmed  the  efficacy  of 
a  course  of  the  waters  we  treat  of.  The  good 
effect  of  aperient  medicines,  I  may  observe,  is  not 
limited  to  that  of  simply  evacuating  the  bowels  ; 
their  main  efficacy  consists  in  correcting  the  mor¬ 
bid  nature  of  their  secretions ;  and  it  is  by  effect¬ 
ing  this,  and  stimulating  the  bowels  to  a  healthy 
action,  that  digestion  becomes  natural,  and  hence 
nutritive.  The  time  when,  and  quantity  proper, 
to  be  taken,  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  case,  and  the  strength  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  patient ;  while  the  intention  in  view 
may  judiciously  be  aided,  on  the  days  when  it  may 
not  be  requisite  to  take  the  waters,  by  some  aro¬ 
matic  stomachic  medicine.  With  regard  to  the  se¬ 
cond  indication  of  cure, — that  of  invigorating  the 
system  generally — while  bitters,  quinine,  and  other 
tonics  lend  their  assistance,  the  invalid  will  find 
“  health  in  the  breeze,”  by  daily  exercise  amongst 
the  delightful  and  varied  scenery  which  Norwood 
possesses,  and  the  consolatory  contemplation  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of  his  health. 

Of  liver  and  bilious  complaints.  —  Saline 
mineral  waters  have  long  been  justly  prized  for 
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their  virtues  in  removing  those  deranged  affec¬ 
tions  which  attack  the  biliary  system,,  and  if  the 
waters  at  Cheltenham  have  obtained  a  reputation 
for  efficacy  in  these  disorders*  the  Beulah  Spring 
may  fairly  claim  pre-eminence  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  same  diseases. 

A  tropical  climate*  and  that  of  the  East  Indies 
in  particular*  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  over  the 
liver  ;  first*  by  over-exerting,  and  afterwards 
stagnating  its  action*  it  induces  turgescence*  then 
torpor  of  the  hepatic  system*  and  ends  at  last  in 
disorganizing  its  structure. 

But  this  turgescence  and  after-torpor  of  the 
organ  is  not  confined  to  inter-tropical  regions, 
for  wre  often  see  it  occurring  in  full  and  oppressed 
habits  in  our  own  climate*  induced  by  too  indul¬ 
gent  living*  especially  when  conjoined  with  in¬ 
sufficient  exercise  from  the  nature  of  the  patient’s 
particular  avocation,  or  from  his  natural  indolence. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  liver  complaint 
are  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  side  immediately 
under  the  ribs*  extending  at  times  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder*  and  sometimes  to  the  shoulder 
blade.  Pressure  gives  pain  when  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  liver.  This  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  of  sallowness  of  the  complexion*  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  duration  of  the  complaint.  The 
bile  at  first  is  usually  secreted  either  in  redun¬ 
dance  or  deficiency*  and  it  is  always  vitiated  in 
quality.  The  appetite  is  much  impaired;  the 
stomach  is  affected  with  nausea  and  sickness*  and 


tile  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  constipated. 
The  renal  secretion  is  high  coloured  ;  the  skin 
dry,  parched,  discoloured,  and  wrinkled,  and  the 
tongue  coated  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fur. 

The  above  enumeration  of  symptoms  applies 
to  chronic  hepatitis,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
ordinary  form  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  this 
country.  In  the  acute  hepatitis,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  above,  there  are  inflammatory  febrile 
symptoms,  and  the  attendant  pain  is  frequently 
more  acute  and  violent.  Cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  also  not  unfrequently  accompany  this 
disease,  particularly  in  the  acute  form,  when  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

The  specific  function  of  the  liver,  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  has  not  been  explained  by  some  modem 
physiologists  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  but  this 
is  not  a  fitting  occasion  to  enter  upon  so  import¬ 
ant  a  discussion.  I  may  only  observe,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  most  received  opinion  of  its  office, 
that  I  regard  the  liver  rather  as  an  excreting 
organ  than  a  secreting  one,  and  that  its  principal 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy  is  to  depurate  the 
venous  blood  of  a  noxious  impurity,  by  separating 
the  bile  from  it.*  This  view  of  its  office  will 


*  It  has  been  argued  by  some,  and  amongst  others  by  Dr.  Paris, 
that  the  situation  of  this  viscus  proves  its  office  to  be  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  process  of  digestion.  But  if  there  be  any  force  in  this 
argument,  drawn  from  position,  its  proximity  to,  and  larger  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  heart,  will  still  better  sustain  the  opinion  of  its  function 
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better  explain*  in  my  humble  opinion*  the  evils 
induced  by  its  losing  this  cleansing  power  through 
torpor  or  disorganization*  and  will  better  account 
for  the  symptomatology  of  a  liver  complaint  in 
an  advanced  stage*  and  in  a  more  especial  man¬ 
ner*  for  that  of  jaundice. 

The  first  symptom  perceptible  among  the  out¬ 
ward  or  visible  indications  of  the  latter  disease* 
is  the  appearance  of  the  bile  in  abundance  in  the 
secretion  from  the  kidneys — a  circumstance  ob¬ 
servable  for  several  days  preceding  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bile  in  any  other  part ;  it  next  shows 
itself  in  the  eye,  and  then  on  the  skin.  Now  I 
suspect  that  each  of  these  is  the  result  of  vicari¬ 
ous  action*  taken  on  in  the  succession  noticed 
above. 


as  a  depurant  of  the  blood,  before  its  re-entrance  into  the  focal  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  circulation.  The  great  size  of  the  liver,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  matter  separated  as  a  simple  secretion,  and  the  re-subdivision 
of  the  veins  passing  throught  it,  are  circumstances  altogether  ano¬ 
malous  in  secretion,  rendering,  therefore,  this  idea  of  its  office  the 
more  improbable.  Blood  undergoing  purification,  or  re-imbuing, 
such  as  it  is  believed  to  suffer  in  the  lungs,  requires  a  large  surface  to 
expand  itself  upon.  This  will  account  analogously  for  the  bulk  of  the 
liver ;  and*  as  a  matter  of  arrangement,  independent  of  the  reason 
given  above  for  its  proximity  to  the  heart,  its  situation  and  form  could 
not  well  have  been  better  devised  for  the  performance  of  its  own  func¬ 
tion,  without  interfering  with  those  of  other  viscera,  than  where  and  as 
we  find  them.  If  the  use  of  the  bile  be  to  accomplish  chylification 
alone,  to  what  end  do  the  kidneys  separate  it  in  such  abundance  in  the 
jaundice,  &c.?  Correct  induction  does  not  authorize  the  inferences 
drawn  from  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  it,  were  it  not  out  of  place  on  this 


occasion. 
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The  liver  no  longer  being  able  to  perform  its 
own  office,  the  vis  medicatrix  natures  makes  an 
effort  to  substitute  other  organs  to  act  as  the 
liver’s  deputies,  and  calls,  first,  on  the  kidneys  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  afterwards  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  vessels  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
brane  to  perform  the  same  vicarious  office.  The 
bilious  secretion  by  the  skin  is  at  times  so  palpa¬ 
ble  in  the  perspiration  as  even  to  show  itself  on 
the  surface,  and  tinge  the  linen.  No  sooner  does 
the  liver  resume  its  own  office,  than  the  vicarious 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  ceases  pari  passu  * 
Now  as  medicinal  depurants,  few  or  none  are 
more  powerful  than  aperient  saline  waters ;  they 
stimulate  the  liver  besides  by  sympathy ;  they 
act  upon  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time,  thus  co¬ 
operating  with  the  other  emunctories  in  purifying 
the  blood  ;  and,  if  these  salutary  operations  are 
assisted  by  the  other  means  which  are  known  to  act 
upon  the  liver  more  direetly,  a  course  of  the 
Beulah  waters  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  most 
encouraging  prospect  of  success.  The  diuretic 
quality  of  the  Beulah  spring  has  an  additional 
advantage  in  liver  complaints  of  long  standing  ; 
it  tends  to  prevent  that  anasarcous  swelling  of 

*  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  I  may  state,  that  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  that  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is  most  abund¬ 
ant,  as  might  have  been  predicated  from  the  excrementitious  nature  of 
the  office,  immediately  after  the  process  of  chymification  is  completed. 
Then  the  blood,  gaining  an  accession  of  new  matter,  sets  the  emunc¬ 
tories  to  work  to  purify  it  by  passing  off  the  useless  and  noxious  parts 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
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the  feet  and  legs,  so  common  a  consequence  of 
this  disease,  and  it  greatly  helps  to  remove  it  if 
it  has  already  taken  place. 

Of  Jaundice. — Referring  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  specific  function  of  the  liver  in  explication 
of  most  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  this 
disease,  I  may  merely  mention,  in  elucidation  of 
my  views,  that  there  are  several  circumstances 
often  attendant  on  jaundice  to  confirm  them. 
Jaundice  has  been  attributed  to  viscid  bile  and 
gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.  Now, 
in  the  manner  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  circum¬ 
stance,  this  seems  more  an  effect  than  a  cause 
of  this  disease.  The  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
though  the  most  obvious,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  trifling  symptom  of  the  complaint ;  it  is 
the  torpid  and  vitiated  function  of  the  liver  that 
constitutes  the  proximate  cause  of  jaundice,  and 
the  indurated  and  viscid  state  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  its  ducts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  diminished  and  vitiated  state  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  generally.  Jaundice,  therefore,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
origin  of  its  pathognomonic  symptoms,  is  the  effect 
of  a  more  energetic  vicarious  action  than  what 
takes  place  in  the  liver  complaint,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called;  the  function  in  the  latter  disease  not  being 
so  completely  suspended  as  in  the  jaundice.  What 
I  have  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Beulah 
spring,  in  treating  of  the  liver,  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  treatment  of  the  jaundice,  and  does 
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not  require  repetition,  but  before  quitting  the 
subject  I  may  notice  that,  in  promoting  the  flow 
of  healthy  bile,  it  likewise  alleviates  that  very 
painful  disease,  biliary  calculi,  by  facilitating 
their  passage,  and  preventing  their  reformation. 

Of  Chlorosis. — This  is  a  complaint  which 
frequently  affects  young  females.  It  is  indicated 
by  great  and  peculiar  pallor  of  countenance ;  ex¬ 
sanguine  habit  of  body — the  blood  being  thin, 
pale  and  watery  ;  the  flesh  is  flaccid  ;  the  cata¬ 
menia  difficult,  sparing,  painful,  and  irregular ; 
a  sense  of  excessive  debility  and  languor,  dis¬ 
suasive  of  all  muscular  exertion,  pervades  the 
body,  and  a  listlessness  takes  possession  of  the 
mind,  that  deprives  occupation  of  all  pleasurable 
zest. 

In  rendering  back  to  the  countenance  its 
healthful  bloom,  to  the  eye  its  expression,  and  to 
the  mind  and  body  their  activity  and  life,  this 
saline  spring,  with  its  other  local  advantages  and 
natural  accompaniments,  acts  as  a  certain  aux¬ 
iliary  to  other  appropriate  means. 

Of  Hypochondriasis. — The  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  lowness  of  spirits, 
apprehension,  suspicion,  the  features  of  evidence 
altering  without  sufficient  rational  foundation ;  a 
dread  of  what  is  barely  possible,  which  often 
suggests  precautions,  and  leads  to  actions  per¬ 
fectly  unnecessary  ;  the  judgment  on  certain 
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subjects  is  unaccountably  estranged,  although  the 
intellect  of  such  patients  is  usually  superior  in 
other  respects.  To  these  may  be  added,  halluci- 
nition  of  mind  on  some  particular  idea  or  sub¬ 
ject  of  health  or  of  property,  towards  which 
suspicion  bends  movements  or  transactions  no 
wise  connected ;  indolent  habits ;  unsteady  pur¬ 
suits,  and  withal  more  or  less  of  the  usual  symp¬ 
toms  of  dyspepsia.  This  disease  is  attended,  as 
I  have  said,  with  great  inactivity  both  of  mind 
and  body,  but  when  excited  for  a  moment  by 
some  false  impression,  the  person  so  affected  will 
follow  up  the  persuasion  with  the  most  impatient 
ardour.  There  is  a  want  of  resolution  in  all  his 
undertakings,  now  deserting,  now  resuming  them 
—no  state  of  circumstances  is  more  annoying  to 
him  than  that  which  involves  the  least  uncer¬ 
tainty — he  is  tormented  with  apprehensions  upon 
the  slightest  grounds,  and,  while  the  impression 
lasts,  no  arguments,  how  cogently  convincing 
soever,  or  fact  or  circumstance,  however  opposite 
to,  and  subversive  of,  the  prevailing  persuasion, 
can  shake  the  obstinacy  of  his  belief. 

Persons  unhappily  affected  with  hypochondri¬ 
asis  usually  feel  better  after  dinner ;  the  stimulus 
of  the  meal  seems  to  invigorate  the  mind;  whereas 
sleep  has  a  contrary  effect,  the  patient  awaking 
confused  and  unrefreshed,  and  his  train  of 
thought  is  apt  to  revert  to  something  disagreeable. 

The  physiological  rationale  of  this  singular 
combination  of  symptoms  has,  as  yet,  defeated 
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the  conjectures  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious. 
The  disease  most  usually  affects  those  whose  com- 
plexion  indicates  biliary  action  of  the  cutaneous 
exhalants.  A  peculiar  temperament  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  seems  necessary  for  its  developement ; 
and,  perhaps,  an  imperfectly  cleansed  state  of  tho 
blood,  through  a  constitutional  torpidity  of  the 
liver,  may  likewise  contribute  to  taint  the  source 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,, 

I  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  remark,  that 
aggravated  accessions  of  this  distressing  com¬ 
plaint  have  usually  been  attended  by  a  more 
than  ordinary  torpidity  of  the  hapatic  system ; 
and  that  the  resumption  of  the  liver’s  proper  func¬ 
tion  and  that  of  health,  have  been  co-ordinate 
and  simultaneous.  It  were  unnecessary  again  to 
repeat  the  manner  in  which  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  how  a  saline  aperient  operates  in  reliev¬ 
ing  affections  where  derangement  of  the  biliary 
functions  is  either  the  cause  or  concomitant  of 
the  complaint. 

Of  chronic  and  strumous  ophthalmia. — The 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  are  so  gene¬ 
rally  known,  and  so  manifest,  that  it  were  super¬ 
fluous  to  enumerate  them :  but  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark,  that  that  kind  of  it  which  has 
been  found  to  be  most  benefited  by  a  use  of  the 
Beulah  Saline  Spa,  is  the  chronic  and  strumous 
inflammation  which  principally  affects  the  eyelids, 
extending,  at  times,  over  the  external  tunic  of  the 
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eje-ball.  The  state  of  the  eye-lids  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  connected  with  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  stomach*  but  more  particularly  of  the  bowels* 
than  what  is  generally  imagined  ;  and  although 
purgation*  in  all  cases  of  ophthalmia*  both  of  an 
acute  and  chronic  nature*  acts  beneficially  a  good 
deal  by  derivation*  yet  I  regard  its  main  efficacy 
to  depend*  in  the  form  of  it  above*  upon  inducing 
a  healthy  change  in  the  primes  vice,  and  removing' 
that  latent  and  distant  source  of  constitutional 
irritation*  which  is  often  the  sole  cause  of  its  local 
manifestation  in  the  eye.  Along  with  a  course  of 
the  aperient  spring*  alteratives  and  tonics  may  be 
judiciously  conjoined*  and  often  with  singular 
success. 

Of  cutaneous  diseases. — No  fact  in  phy¬ 
siology  is  better  established  than  the  intimate 
consent  that  exists  between  the  skin  and  the 
bowels.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  innumerable 
instances  of  disease,  where  it  so  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  outward  affection  has  its  origin  in 
some  disordered  function  of  the  alimentary  canal* 
and  where  its  most  certain  relief  proceeds  from  a 
change  affected  on  the  source  of  the  disorder.  A 
similarity  of  function  appears  so  far  between  the 
external  skin  and  the  stomach  and  bowels*  that* 
though  the  former  exerts  no  digestive  powers*  it 
absorbs  nourishment  by  its  lymphatics*  and  ex¬ 
cretes  a  fecal  matter  by  the  pores.  This  con¬ 
nexion  we  see  illustrated  daily  in  some  shape  or 


other.  Nothing  is  of  more  common  occurrence 
than  for  rashes  to  break  out  on  the  skin,  from 
eating  particular  substances,  as  some  sorts  of 
shell-fish,  as  muscles,  &c.  Irregular  flushings  on 
the  cheek  frequently  follow  a  meal  in  those  of 
a  consumptive  pre-disposition  ;  and  a  tingling 
sensation  is  often  experienced  on  eating  of  certain 
substances  pungent  to  some  one  of  the  senses — 
onions  and  mustard,  and  the  scent  of  some  of  the 
essential  oils,  familiarly  exemplify  this  effect. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  of  a  more  permanent  na¬ 
ture  are  generally  connected  with  a  weak  and 
irritable  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  with  a  disordered  state 
of  the  digestion.  At  times  they  attack  only  one 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  face;  in  other  cases  the 
complaint  will  affect  several  detached  parts  of  the 
body  in  succession,  or  nearly  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  rashes  which  occur  in  children  are 
generally  to  be  traced  to  an  acidity  generated  in 
the  bowels,  either  by  bad  milk,  improper  or  too 
much  food,  and  weak  digestion.  An  acrimonious 
state  of  the  chyle  is  the  consequence,  which  na¬ 
ture  makes  an  effort  to  expel  from  the  blood,  by 
throwing  it  upon  the  skin.  Therefore,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  such  disorders  ought  necessarily  to  be 
directed  to  the  source  of  the  evil  ;  and,  by  purg¬ 
ing  off  the  irritating  matter,  and  adjusting  the 
deranged  function,  the  disease  is  got  rid  of.  The 
same  unpleasant  consequences  ensue  from  the 
same  causes  in  the  adult  subject  as  in  the  infant, 
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only  that  the  peccant  matter  being  usually  more 
acrimonious  (for  the  powers  of  animalization  get 
progressive  stronger,  and  hence  more  virulent 
when  diseased,  as  we  grow  older),  the  disease  it 
induces  is,  consequently,  more  tedious  and  difficult 
to  remove.  But  while  the  complaint  in  the  adult 
is  usually  more  obstinate,  it  generally  succumbs  to 
the  same  systematic  mode  of  treatment.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  is  more  essential,  than  to  regu¬ 
late  and  invigorate  the  weak  and  irritable  state 
of  the  first  passages :  and  to  accomplish  the  first 
desirable  end,  I  know  of  no  means,  from  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  saline  waters  at  Beulah,  that  proffer 
more  certain  relief  than  a  course  of  them  in  this 
class  of  diseases.  A  striking  example  of  this  happy 
result  occurred  lately,  in  which  the  patient  had 
been  long  disfigured  by  tubercular  blotches 
( acne,)  spreading  over  the  face,  which  a  course  of 
these  waters  completely  removed. 

I  may  mention,  before  concluding  this  succinct 
notice  of  cutaneous  complaints,  that  the  patient 
must  not  be  surprised  if,  on  the  first  use  of  these 
waters,  the  disease  should  seem  to  be  aggravated 
rather  than  diminished  ;  for  the  first  effect  from 
their  use  is  to  throw  out  the  eruption  more  rifly. 

Of  a  nature  somewhat  allied  to  the  preceding 
form  of  disease,  is  that  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  humours,  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  on 
the  skin  turns  to  a  troublesome  ulcer. 

The  late  Mr.  Abernethy  was  the  first  who 
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most  emphatically  impressed  on  the  attention  of 
medical  men,  the  connection  this  unhealthy  tern 
dency  of  the  flesh  had  with  a  bad  condition  of 
the  health  generally ;  and  of  the  necessity  there 
was  to  improve  the  state  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  healing  of  local  ulcerations*. 

The  saline  spring  at  Beulah,  has  long  been 
the  resort  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  its 
repute  in  curing  ulcerations  of  this  description. 

Another  result  of  a  course  of  mineral  waters 

is  the  BENEFIT  ACCRUING  FROM  DILUTION  alone. 
Water  taken  into  the  blood  mixes  with  it,  and  is 
afterwards  strained  off  by  the  kidneys,  eliminated 
by  the  exhalants  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  and, 
through  catharsis,  carried  offby  the  bowels.  Any 
acrimony  it  may  meet  with,  in  its  course  of  per¬ 
colation,  is  thus  obtunded,  for  water  never  passes 
off  from  the  body  by  any  channel  without  carry¬ 
ing  away  with  it  some  portion  of  excrementitious 
impurity;  and  hence  it  is  that  water,  in  its  simp¬ 
lest  form,  is  a  powerful  purifier  of  the  blood. 
When  medicaments  are  held  dissolved  in  it, 
which  act  directly  on  the  kidneys  and  intestines, 
and  indirectly  on  all  the  other  emunctories,  we 
may  perceive  the  reason  why,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  saline  mineral  spring  should  act  still 


*  I  may  here  corroborate  my  own  opinions  of  the  virtues  of  this 
spring,  by  stating  that  this  celebrated  individual,  when  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  him,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  the  Beulah  waters  in  these  and  other  similar  diseases. 
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more  efficaciously  as  a  cleanser  of  tlie  humours, 
and  experience  confirms  the  fact. 

When  vicarious  actions  of  an  excrementitious 
nature  are  forced  upon  the  animal  economy  by 
some  other  function  being  deranged,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  exhalants,  opening  into 
the  air  vessels  and  cells  of  the  lungs,  take  on  this 
action,  and  the  nature  of  their  excretions,  becom¬ 
ing  more  excrementitious,  taints  the  breath  offen¬ 
sively.  This  is  a  common  attendant  on  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  primes  vice,  and  is  only  to  be 
remedied  by  paying  regard  to  its  origin.  It  is  in 
a  manner  analagous  in  its  operation,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  to  this,  that  a  sudden  change  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  checking  the  excrementi¬ 
tious  action  of  the  skin,  induces,  in  some  consti¬ 
tutions,  dyspeptic  symptoms.  A  cold  and  damp 
condition  of  the  air  is  that  which  I  have  remarked 
most  certainly  and  frequently  to  check  the  depu- 
rant  function  of  the  exterior  extreme  vessels — a 
circumstance  which  points  out  the  propriety  of 
guarding  against  the  diminution,  or  temporary 
cessation  of  an  office  so  important  to  the  health 
of  the  animal  economy  by  warm  clothing.  By 
promoting  the  full  action  of  the  whole  of  the 
emunctories  it  is,  that  exercise  thus  proves  so 
powerful  a  prophylactic,  and  the  neglect  of  it,  so 
certain  a  cause  of  inducing  bad  health.  This  ob¬ 
servation  will  appear  the  more  important  when 
we  take  a  relative  view  of  the  several  excretories  ; 
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for  while  those  of  the  intestines  and  kidneys  are 
allowed  by  all  to  be  great,  and  so  important  as 
to  demand  and  obtain  general  attention,  yet  that 
of  the  skin  is  still  more  so,  and  few,  if  any,  except 
the  medical  physiologist,  would  believe  that  the 
quantity  of  matter,  useless  and  noxious  to  the 
body,  thrown  off  by  the  surface,  far  exceeds  that 
passed  out  by  the  other  two  emunctories  together. 
The  natural  effect,  I  may  here  take  occasion  to 
observe,  of  every  morbid  impression  of  any  per¬ 
manence  on  the  nervous  system  is  to  derange  the 
functions  of  the  animal  system  generally,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  excretary  functions ;  hence 
it  becomes  a  question,  in  many  cases  for  consi¬ 
deration,  how  far  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are 
connected  with  this  derangement,  either  as  efforts 
of  nature  to  re-adjust,  or  as  results  of,  the  func¬ 
tional  derangement.  The  doctrine  of  the  hu¬ 
moral  pathology  has  sunk,  in  my  opinion,  too 
much  into  undeserved  obloquy,  for,  although  car*- 
ried  by  its  first  propounders  to  an  unwarrantable 
extreme,  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  by  the  patho¬ 
logists  of  the  present  day  into  an  equally  unme¬ 
rited  disrepute.  We  have  only  to  recollect  by 
how  many  physiological  facts  it  is  established, 
that  all  diseases  are  so  certainly  aggravated  by 
any  obstruction  of  the  functions  that  strain  off  the 
impurities  concocted  by  a  disordered  digestion,  or 
generated  in  the  humours  themselves  after  they 
have  fulfilled  their  use  in  the  animal  economy,  to 
perceive  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  state 
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of  contamination.  It  has  been  clearly  shown,  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fife,  that  morbid  impres¬ 
sions,  depressing  the  nervous  energy,  diminish 
the  quantity  of  carbon  expired.  A  multitude  of 
circumstances,  again,  both  extraneous  and  inter¬ 
nal,  affect  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  transpiration  ;  the  excretion  by  the  kidneys 
is  still  more  obviously  variable,  and  that,  by  the 
cutaneous  exhalants,  is  not  less  liable  to  change. 
Now,  the  prodigious  influence  which  these  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  state  and  purity  of  the  humours 
must  have  both  on  health  and  in  disease,  cannot 
well  be  denied  ;  and  if  the  vicarious  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  to  cleanse  the  humours  prove  insufficient, 
in  such  cases,  to  carry  off  what  is  noxious  to  the 
body,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  the  superinduction 
of  diseases  of  a  strictly  humoral  character  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  By  so  much, 
therefore,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  humoral  pathology 
entitled  to  regard  from  the  unprejudicial  physi¬ 
cian. 

There  is  another  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels  frequently  attendant  on  ill  health,  wherein 
habitual  costiveness  prevails,  induced  by  a  variety 
of  causes  ;  among  the  principal  of  which  are  se¬ 
dentary  habits,  insufficient  exercise  from  the  large 
size  of  the  person  rendering  him  incapable  of 
taking  it,  and  neglect  in  obeying  the  instances  of 
nature.  Therefore,  were  it  merely  to  excite  the 
primce  vice  to  action,  we  see  the  necessity  of  pur- 
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gation  in  these  affections.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  use  of  a 
mineral  saline  spring,  for,  by  the  mildness  of  its 
operation,  it  does  not  leave  that  strong  tendency 
which  the  bowels  have,  where  more  violent  and 
drastic  aperients  are  employed,  to  become  still 
more  torpid  and  inactive.  On  the  contrary,  a 
habit  of  regularity  is  gradually  induced,  which 
effect  is  accelerated  and  facilitated  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  exercise  taken  on  using  them. 

The  last  disease  I  shall  allude  to  is  Scrophula. 
This  is  another  of  those  complaints,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  form,  is  pretty  generally  understood  by 
every  one,  but  as  few  diseases  are  more  protei- 
form,  its  existence,  in  a  disguised  shape,  is  not  so 
readily  cognizable.  Without  entering  into  a 
description  of  these  various  forms  at  length,  I 
may  say  that  the  peculiar  diathesis  which  accom¬ 
panies  this  affliction  often  lays  the  foundation  for 
water  on  the  brain,  white  swelling  of  different 
joints,  and  tubercular  consumption.  In  its  more 
common  acceptation,  scrophula  shows  itself  in 
glandular  swellings  about  the  neck,  which,  on 
suppurating,  leave  those  well-known  marks  that 
so  disfigure  the  person. 

Now,  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  in  all 
its  forms,  next  in  importance  to  regulatiug  the 
bowels  and  the  state  of  the  digestion,  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  is  more  essential  than  the  regulation 
of  the  diet,  and,  I  may  add,  I  know  of  nothing 
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hence,  whatever  food  is  likely  to  become  sour  on 
the  stomach  by  fermentation  ought  to  be  care- 
fully  shunned  ;  indeed,  if  vegetables  could  be  re¬ 
frained  from  altogether,  it  would  be  better.  In¬ 
stead,  let  the  patient  be  dieted  on  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  animal  food,  dressed  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  Let  him  live  well ;  this  habit  of  body 
not  only  bears,  but  demands  moderate  stimulation 
and  support,  for  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  reverse  practice  is  sure  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  common  form  of  this  disease,  including 
also  scrophulous  consumption.  I  think  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  the  latter  disease  hastened  to 
the  grave  by  the  strength  being  injudiciously  re¬ 
duced  instead  of  being  sustained. 

It  would  be  leaving  this  account  of  the  Beulah 
Spa  imperfect,  did  I  omit  to  point  out  wherein 
its  use  is  contra-indicated,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
hurtful ;  for  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  capable  of  doing  good,  but 
what  has  likewise  the  power  of  doing  harm,  if 
improperly  administered. 

These  waters  are  injurious,  then,  in  all  cases 
where  there  are  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation, 
or  where  inflammatory  febrile  action  is  present, 
for  since  by  their  operation  they  determine  the 
blood  from  the  surface,  such  an  effect  is  sure  to 
increase  the  inflammatory  congestion  within. 
Neither  are  they  advisable  where  there  is  a  dis- 
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position  to  active  hasmorrhagy  ;  nor  in  fulness  of 
blood  about  the  head  from  an  apoplectic  ten¬ 
dency,  without  the  patient  being  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  to  some  active  preparatory  course.  Nei¬ 
ther  are  they  of  use  in  pure  nervous  complaints, 
attended  with  flatulence  of  the  bowels,  without 
other  functional  disorder,  nor  in  debility  of  the 
large  intestines,  nor  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  al¬ 
though  their  regulated  use,  a  month  or  two  pre¬ 
ceding  the  expected  paroxysm  may  be  the  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  averting  its  attack. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRINKING  THE  WATERS,  WITH 
REMARKS  ON  DIET,  EXERCISE,  CHANGE 
OF  AIR,  SCENE,  AND  OCCUPATION. 

The  most  approved  time  for  taking  the  waters 
is  early  in  the  morning  ;  then,  the  stomach  being 
empty,  a  less  quantity  is  sure  to  operate,  whereas 
if  taken  immediately,  or  shortly  after,  a  full  meal, 
the  process  of  digestion  is  interrupted.  The  or¬ 
dinary  quantity  for  a  dose  is  a  pint,  taken  at 
twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  each  potion,  but  the  precise  quantity 
necessarily  varies  with  the  age,  habit,  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient,  and  to  these  it  ought  to  be 
proportioned ;  in  some  few,  a  single  wine  glassful 
has  been  found  sufficient  to  produce  a  full  aperient 
operation  ;  and,  in  other  instances,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  take  it  moderately  warm,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  its  operation,  for  then  it  is  more  grateful 
to  the  stomach,  and  sits  lighter  upon  it.  This  is 
the  more  advisable  in  winter,  and  in  those  whose 
health  is  particularly  delicate;  by  whom,  like¬ 
wise,  the  waters  ought  to  be  taken  later  in  the 
day,  since  the  chill  of  the  morning  is  adverse  to 
their  beneficial  effects. 

The  water  is  best  drank  at  the  fountain,  for  it 
so  abounds  with  fixed  air,  that  by  carriage  the  gas 
escapes,  and  its  taste  becomes  vapid.  The  ape¬ 
rient  effect  is  usually  quickly  produced,  and  this 
may  be  judiciously  assisted  by  drinking  freely  of 
tea.  Its  operation  is  unattended  with  griping,  or 
any  of  those  uneasy  feelings  which  commonly  ac¬ 
company  the  exhibition  of  factitious  saline  purga¬ 
tives  :  neither  is  this  followed  by  langour  and 
debility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  feels 
more  alert  and  cheerful,  with  a  keener  relish  for 
his  meals,  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it 
is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  natural  aperient 
springs  that  their  use  can  be  continued  for  a  much 
longer  period,  without  weakening  the  body,  than 
that  of  any  factitious  saline  purgative — a  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of 
all  chronic  visceral  diseases.  While  these  are 
the  general  effects  of  the  waters,  patients  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  be  apprised,  that,  in  certain  con¬ 
stitutions  they  sometimes  induce,  on  first  taking 
to  their  use,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  felt 
chiefly  across  the  forehead,  attended  with  drowsi¬ 
ness,  and  occasionally  vertigo.  In  all  these  in- 
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stances  they  have  been  resorted  to  unadvisedly, 
and  whenever  these  symptoms  occur,  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  necessity  of  some  little  preparative. 
When  this  precaution  is  taken,  these  unpleasant 
results  do  not  take  place.  The  particular  plan  of 
preparation  varies  necessarily  with  the  disease 
and  its  circumstances. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  taken  his  first  dose, 
he  is  to  walk  about  until  it  is  time  to  take  the  se¬ 
cond,  for  exercise  quickens  the  passage  of  the 
water  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels;  and 
should  the  ordinary  dose  not  operate  sufficiently, 
an  alterative  aperient  pill,  taken  over-night,  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  ensure  its  proper  effect  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

As  to  the  season  best  suited  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  waters,  although  the  fine  weather 
of  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  is  most  fa¬ 
vourable,  yet  they  may  be  safely  taken  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  year,  if  precautions  be  had  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  cold ;  and  with  regard  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  course,  this  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
a  month  or  six  weeks  to  obtain  their  full  effects ; 
but  in  cases  of  long  standing,  as  in  liver  and  cer¬ 
tain  obstinate  cutaneous  complaints,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  that  a  much  longer  period 
often  is  required,  in  order  to  remove  the  disease. 

Among  other  rules  requiring  observance,  due 
attention  to  a  proper  diet  must  not  be  neglected. 
This  ought  to  be  nutritive  and  of  easy  digestion. 
The  stomach  ought  not  to  be  over-loaded  with 
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the  quantity,  and  still  less  disordered  by  the  qua¬ 
lity,  of  the  food,  and  all  salted  meats  and  high- 
seasoned  dishes  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as 
likewise  all  spirituous  liquors.  Those  who  have 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  to 
which  indulgence  indeed  very  many  of  our  com¬ 
plaints  are  ascribable,  and  whose  blood  has  be¬ 
come  saturated  with  the  impurities  of  an  un¬ 
healthy  sanguification,  will  especially  experience 
the  advantages  of  returning  to  a  diet  more  na¬ 
tural  and  simple,  while  the  waters  are  depu¬ 
rating  the  whole  humours  of  the  body.  Nume¬ 
rous  other  instances,  brought  on  by  the  nature  of 
the  particular  avocations  and  habits  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  will  be  found  not  less  benefited  by  the 
change,  when  man,  straying  from  Nature’s  path, 
in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  of  pleasure,  contracts  dis¬ 
eases  through  the  imprudent  deviation.  Let  the 
truant,  in  all  such  instances,  return  to  nature’s 
diet,  to  nature’s  beverage,  to  nature’s  exercise 
and  hours  of  repose,  to  nature’s  medicine,  which 
here,  at  a  fount,  like  an  affectionate  parent,  she 
pours  out  exuberant  from  her  own  bosom. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  peculiarly 
favoured  situation  of  the  Beulah  spring,  the 
purity  of  the  air  was  noticed,  and  the  great 
importance  of  such  as  a  prophylactic  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  recollected  that,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  the  lungs  make  about  30,000  respirations 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  considered,  will 
at  once  explain  why  an  atmosphere,  even  slightly 
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contaminated,  must  produce  a  baneful  effect  in 
time.  Many  persons  are  so  sensible  to  such  an 
unwholesome  impression,  that  they  cannot  remain 
for  a  few  hours  in  an  apartment  crowded  with 
company,  but  it  so  affects  their  nerves,  that  they 
suffer  severely  from  violent  headach  before  quit¬ 
ting  the  room,  and  often  with  dyspeptic  symptoms 
the  following  day  ;  for,  besides  the  destruction  of 
its  purity  by  the  necessary  lights,  the  constant 
and  increasing  contamination  of  it,  occasioned  by 
a  number  of  people  breathing  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere,  renders  the  air  still  more  pernicious, 
wherein  every  inspiration  consumes  its  wholesome 
principle,  and  every  expiration  pollutes  what  re¬ 
mains. 

The  curative  influence  of  a  change  of  scene 
is  not  less  important,  since  it  frequently  causes 
us  to  renounce  habits  which  have  given  rise  to 
our  complaints,  by  breaking  asunder  that  chain  of 
associations  which  we  so  often  feel  irresistibly 
binding  us  to  pursuits  we  are  conscious  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  our  health,  and  which  we  cannot  other¬ 
wise  forsake  but  by  flying  from  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  Among  other  circumstances,  as 
I  have  said  in  another  work,  conducing  to  health, 
is  the  proper  regimen  of  the  mind.  The  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  mind  and  body  exert  reciprocally 
upon  each  other,  forms  that  interesting  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  science  which  may  properly  be 
styled  medical  metaphysics.  Hence  the  cheerful 
society  of  a  watering  place,  the  health  which  a 
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pure  air  yields,  and  the  little,  insensible,  pleasing 
incentives  to  exercise  which  the  wild  scenery  of 
neighbouring  walks  and  drives  afford,  all  tend  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  melancholic,  and  allay 
the  hurried  feelings  of  the  irritable;  and  that 
inactivity  of  mind  which  is  often  the  consequence 
of  one  uninterrupted  sameness  of  scene  and  occu¬ 
pation,  gains  a  healthy  relief  from  the  serene 
enjoyment  of  nature  in  all  her  loveliness  and 
simplicity.  Indeed  some  invalids  are  so  conscious 
of  the  need  and  benefit  of  a  change  of  scene,  of 
company  and  occupation,  that  they  are  constantly 
endeavouring  to  run  away  from  themselves,  and 
no  sooner  does  even  their  shadow  head  them,  than 
they  turn  about,  and  try  to  escape  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  short,  it  is  at  times  necessary 
literally  to  turns  one’s  back  upon  oneself,  and  to 
abandon,  for  awhile,  habits  and  pursuits  that  are 
often  identified  with  a  man’s  self  too  intimately 
for  the  good  of  his  health.  Let  the  votary  of 
fashion,  therefore,  forsake  the  haunts  of  pleasure. 
Let  the  man  of  business  forget,  for  a  time,  the 
anxieties  attendant  on  the  sisiphoid  toil  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth.  Let  the  professional  man  relax  the 
tension  of  his  thoughts  and  studies,  and  the  indo¬ 
lent  take  on  the  labour  of  salutary  and  varied 
enjoyment.  Let  the  ambitious  drop  the  curtain 
before  the  pinnacle  of  their  efforts  and  aim,  while 
aided  by  the  virtues  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  of  the  saline  spring,  especially  provided  by 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  as  it  would  appear. 


for  the  benefit  of  this  great  metropolis  ;  each 
and  all  will  find  themselves  so  improved  in  health 
thereby,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  on  resuming 
themselves,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
they  will  again  experience  the  advantages  of  a 
change  renewed. 


THE  END. 
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